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interest a Report exhibiting the whole of the immense 
resources employed ;’ and the emperor, writing from 
Compitgne on the 22d of October, acknowledged the 
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Sly tical tabulation of our share in the war becomes | territories; and this number is raised to nearly 

wally known to us; our administrative departments work | 70,000, by including men missing on various accounts. 

op of too clumsily and too little in harmony, to enable the | There were 146,000 French soldiers in and near the 

y the balance of account to be soon made up. In France, | Crimea on the day when the Treaty of Peace was 

jours, | the emperor is the government, just now; and the | signed. Of the horses, about 9000 returned to France, 
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3d of || will rather than of several. Whether our neighbours | Turkish government; for the French had not a very 
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f fish || On the 8th of September, Marshal Vaillant, French | east, and to maintain also an efficient military force 

og Minister of War, addressed to the emperor a detailed | at home, a few new regiments were raised, and 

a be account of all the means furnished, in men and! many others augmented—by additional squadrons 

ne air materials, for carrying on the late war. He said:|to the cavalry, and additional battalions to the 

June ‘I have thought that your majesty would read with 


infantry. Marseille being the port where almost all 
the men for the army of the east embarked, the 
existence of railways, river-steamers, and electric- 
telegraphs, enabled orders to be transmitted from 


rmes¢ work in the following terms:—‘My pear Marsuat— | Paris, and troops conveyed to the place of embarka- 
rough The most useful services are not always the most | tion, with a rapidity which would have been impos- 
er striking. The able and indefatigable minister who, | sible in any former war—a remark that applies with 
der day and night, occupies himself in organising 600,000 | equal force to England and her contingent for the 
+ Geen troops, and in insuring to an army of 200,000 men the | east; but not to Russia, which possesses not a foot 
, and means of living, fighting, and conquering, in an almost | of railway between Moscow and the Crimea. The 
aviga- barren spot 800 leagues distant from France—such | troops assembling from different parts of France, 
le are a minister, I say, has merit fully equal to that of a| encamped temporarily near the railways leading to 
<b bes general who triumphs on the field of battle. Thus | Marseille, which town they did not enter until the 
dulge the nation unites, in its thanks, him who prepares | transports were ready to receive them. A military 
ree in for victory by combining the necessary means, and | commission, composed of officers of all arms, examined 
of the him who achieves victory by plans well conceived | every transport-ship, and determined how many men, 
rarely and realised. It is on these grounds, my dear marshal, | horses, or stores could be conveniently placed in each ; 
ills, oF that, ‘in ordering the insertion of this remarkable | as well as making arrangements for the health of the 
oo Report in the Moniteur, I wish to enable the public | men during the voyage. 

uckals, | J || t0 judge of those services, the importance of which} All the wounded or sick men who returned during 
to be | has hitherto been known to myself alone.—Receive, | the war to Marseille, were conveyed at once to a depot 
erous; \ my dear marshal, the assurance of my sincere | called the débarquement, where they remained a few 
be got 8 || friendship. Naporeon.’ | days, until well enough to be sent to their regiments 
_ It may be possible to give an intelligible outline | or their homes. All the military hospitals in the south 
= | of the contents of this interesting document, without | of France were augmented, in staff and in appliances, 
Sia 8 wearying the reader by long columns of figures. to meet any exigencies arising on this score—a pro- 
‘Sloe, | The French draw a very useful line between the | vision which contrasts strikingly with the neglect exhi- 
. Also personnel and the matériel of an army—words which | bited in England. It may be remembered that typhus 
_ succinctly denote the men who are to serve, and the | broke out in the Crimea after the busier operations of 
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the war were over; and the French authorities, in order 
that this disease might not be brought into France 
by the returning troops, constructed vast quarantine 
camps on the southern coast, capable of containing 
80,000 men and 2000 horses. The troops first returned 
were kept in these camps, under excellent medical 
supervision, until they could safely be conveyed to the 
ordinary barracks in different parts of France; but 
the typhus afterwards disappearing, the later arrivals 
did not require to go through this ordeal. Whether 
invalided, or tainted with suspicion of typhus, or 
healthy, more than 100,000 men landed at and passed 
through Marseille, in three months of the present year, 
without one being quartered on the inhabitants of that 
town—so complete were the encamping and transport 
arrangements. In three months, the large French 
army entirely left the Crimea, although double that 
time was allowed by the terms of the Treaty of Peace. 

Matériel—The munitions and supplies for two years 
and a half of service, for such an army at such a dis- 
tance, were necessarily vast—comprising, as they did, 
battle and siege weapons of all kinds; the food, forage, 
clothing, tents, and harness for horses and men; the 
tools and implements required for encamping rather 
than for fighting; and the ambulances, medicines, and 
other requirements for the sick and the wounded. 

The great guns, howitzers, and mortars, were not less 
than 644 in number; besides 603 contributed by the 
marine, and 140 Turkish of various kinds. There 
were more than 800 gun-carriages, and nearly as many 
ammunition-wagons and vehicles of other kinds per- 
taining to artillery operations. All this was for the 
siege-works alone; the lighter artillery for field-service 
presented a further store of guns, carriages, and 
vehicles, making the vast total of about 1700 pieces 
of cannon, and 4800 wheel-vehicles required for their 
service, sent from France during the war. As may be 
readily supposed, the missiles to be vomited forth by 
these instruments of destruction were numbered by 
millions rather than by thousands. Their array was 
fearfully vast: 2,000,000 of cannon-balls, shells, and 
similar projectiles ; 10,000,000 pounds of gunpowder 
in barrels; and 66,000 ,000 ball-cartridges for muskets 
and rifles! If Sebastopol had not fallen when it did, 
France was prepared to plant against it no fewer than 
400 mortars of large calibre, besides all the other siege- 
ordnance, each furnished with 1000 rounds of shell, 
sufficient for a continuous bombardment during twenty 
days and nights, at the rate of fourteen bomb-shells 
per minute! The siege-works outside Sebastopol led 
to the construction, sooner or later, of more than 100 
batteries. Marshal Vaillant estimates the whole weight 
of the artillery, guns and ammunition, and all the 
appliances, at 50,000,000 kilogrammes—about 50,000 
tons English—all carried over sea from France to the 


But the engineering materials—the matériel du 
génie—were over and above all those hitherto men- 
tioned. The sappers, miners, engineers, all who were 
employed in trench-duty, mechanical labour, and the 
like, had implements and materials in immense variety 
and number. Picks, shovels, boring-tools, sand-bags, 
palisades, chevaux de frise, ventilators, smoke-balls, 
mills, capstans, ladders, carriages, chests, wheels, 
planks, iron bars, nails, pitch, tar, candles, charcoal, 
canvas, mining-powder, tents, wooden huts—all these 
gave a total in weight of 14,000,000 kilogrammes, 
14,000 tons. Among the largest items were 920,000 
sand-bags, and 3000 wooden huts or barracks. The 
marshal states thatthe matériel du génie was five times 
as great as would have been required, with the same 
strength of army, for a siege conducted under ordinary 
circumstances: so exceptional and remarkable was 
everything connected with the attack on Sebastopol, 

especially the wintering on a bleak barren plateau. 
The engineers, during the siege, constructed fifty miles 


of trench, in which they used 60,000 fascines or bundles 
of fagots, 80,000 gabions or baskets for earth, and 
nearly 1,000,000 bags filled with earth; besides ten 
miles of ‘lines’ or defence-works on the margin of the 
siege-camp, to prevent the besiegers from being them- 
selves besieged. These ‘lines’ were not mere heaps of 
earth hastily thrown up; they were deep trenches, 
excavated mostly in solid rock, breasted by thick and 
high parapets, and defended at intervals by strong 
redoubts. Besides all this, the French and the 
Russians, during their antagonistic operations of 
mining and counter-mining, formed no less than five 
miles of subterraneous galleries or passages in the 
solid rock, in some places as much as fifty feet below 
the surface of the ground. 

Those readers who may feel bewildered at these vast 
military operations, will have less difficulty in appre- 
ciating the necessity for enormous supplies of food | 
for the soldiers; but even here, the real quantities 
almost transcend one’s powers of belief. The food sent 
out to the French army included, among many smaller 
items, about 30,000,000 pounds * of biscuit, 50,000,000 
pounds of flour, 7,000,000 pounds of preserved beef, 
14,000,000 pounds of salt meat and lard, 8,000,000 pounds | 
of rice, 4,500,000 pounds of coffee, and 6,000,000 
pounds of sugar; these, with 10,000 head of live cattle, | 
and 2,500,000 gallons of wine, were the main supplies 
for provisioning the troops. Nearly 1,000,000 pounds | 
of Chollet’s compressed vegetables were among the 
smaller but most welcome items. Nearly all the pre- 
served meat, in canisters, was purchased of English 
and Scotch firms; and the war having ended before the 
vast supply was consumed, the remainder has lately | 
been sold by auction in London, by order of the French | 
government. The collateral manufactures and outlay 
to which the shipment of these stupendous quantities of 
food necessarily led, were in themselves remarkable; for 
instance, no less than 260,000 chests and barrels were 
required to contain the biscuits alone, and 1,000,000 
sacks and bags for other articles. The horse-food, | 
simple in kind, presented a few large items; such as, | 
170,000,000 pounds of hay, and 180,000,000 pounds | 
of oats and barley. 4,000,000 pounds of wood for fuel, 
40,000,000 pounds of coal, charcoal, and coke, 150 ovens 
to bake the food, 140 presses to compress the hay— 
these help to make up the enormous total of 500,000 
tons-weight sent out, relating to food, fodder, and fuel; 
requiring 1800 voyages of ships to convey them to the | 
east. 


The clothing—another great department of matériel— 
comprised garments in such hundreds of thousands as 
it would be wearisome to enumerate. It may afford, 
however, a clue to the matter to state that the number 
of each of the chief items generally ranges from 200,000 
to 350,000. Some of the items are quite French; such 
as 240,000 pair of sabots, or wooden shoes, superadded 
to the 360,000 pair of leather shoes and boots. The 
piercing cold of the Crimean winter is brought again 
into remembrance by such entries as 15,000 sheepskin — 
paletots, 250,000 pair of sheepskin and B 
gaiters, and 250,000 capotes and hoods. The materials 
for camps and tents, almost as necessary to the soldiers 
as clothing, were of course vast in variety and quantity. — 
There were tents sufficient to accommodate 280,000 
men; those made and used in the first instance were | 
shaped somewhat like the roof of a house, with two | 
upright supports, one at each end; but after the dread- | 
ful hurricane on November 14, 1854, the French adopted 
> Turkish form of tent (conical, with one central 

pport), as being better fitted to resist a violent wind. 
The harness and farriery department presented, as the 
most curious items, 800,000 horseshoes, and 6,000,000 


* In giving equivalents for French measures and weights, we 
have estimated the métre at about forty inches, and the kilogramme 
at 21-5th pounds, English. 
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horseshoe nails. Altogether, about 20,000 tons weight 
of men’s clothing, horse-clothing, and tent apparatus, 
was sent out. 

Accessories.—The artillery supplies, the engineering 
supplies, the food, fodder, fuel, clothing, harness, and 
camp apparatus, although’ furnishing the great bulk of 
the matériel, yet leave many other departments un- 
noticed which we may call accessories—such as medical 
service, the treasury, the post-office, the printing-office, 
and the telegray 

In no department did the French excel the English 
so much as in hospital arrangements, at least during 
the first half of the war-period. If it had not been for 
Miss Nightingale and a few other brave hearts, the 
deaths, through want of the commonest medicines and 
necessaries, in the English camp and hospitals, would 
have been much more numerous than they were. But 
let this sad tale pass. The French sent over 27,000 
bedsteads for invalids, about the same number of mat- 
tresses, and 40,000 coverlets. There were also thirty 
complete sets of furniture and appliances of every kind, 
for movable hospitals of 500 invalids each. There were 
materials for ambulances for 24,000 sick men, 600 cases 
of surgical instruments, and no less than 700,000 pounds- 
weight of lint, bandages, and dressings of various kinds. 
Then, for the sustenance of the sick and wounded, 
there were such medical comforts as concentrated milk, 
essence of bouillon, granulated gluten, Chollet’s con- 
serves, &c., to the amount of 200,000 pounds. 

The military train, or équipages militaires, some- 
thing equivalent to our Land Transport Corps, were 
the carriers of the army, so long as that army was 
on Turkish or Russian ground. The number of 
vehicles required for this service was enormous. The 
tilted wagons, wagons without tilts, Maltese carriages, 
Marseille charrettes, and Turkish arabas and tekis, 
provided for the use of the French military train, were 
2900 in number. There were 900 large chests, to 
contain about 1400 soldiers’ daily rations each. Alto- 
gether, there were 14,000 men and 20,000 horses, 
mules, oxen, and buffaloes, engaged in carrying food 
and baggage to the troops. 

The treasury, the military-chest, an important 
adjunct to any army, was well attended to in the 
French army of the Crimea, by a staff of officers, 
comprising about ninety persons, who managed the 
post-office as well as the funds. Marshal Vaillant 
asserts that the French soldiers received their pay and 
their letters with as much correctness and punctuality 
outside Sebastopol, as if they had been garrisoned in 
France. The money was sent over, partly in cash, 
and partly in treasury notes, which were readily taken 
by the larger traders in the east. The money thus 
expended at the seat of war amounted to 285,000,000 
francs, or L.11,000,000 ; this was irrespective of the 
sums, of course many times larger in amount, expended 
in France on matters pertaining to the war. 

lectro-telegraphy and printing are novel items 
in operations of the battle-field: they indicate 
two among many changes which are coming over 
the art of war. Both semaphores and electric-tele- 
graphs were provided, to communicate orders from 
head-quarters to the various army-corps encamped 
outside Sebastopol; and a staff of about sixty persons 
was told off for this service. The semaphores were 
wooden telegraphs which could be set up or removed 
at a short notice. Besides this, England having laid 
down a submarine telegraphic-cable from Balaklava 


to Varna, France undertook to connect that cable with | and 


the net-work of European telegraphs, by a line from 


_Varna into the Danubian Principalities, nearly 200 


miles in length; and a staff of forty persons, stationed 
at Varna, Shumla, Rustchuk, and Bucharest, managed 
this line. As to printing, a lithographic press at 
head-quarters sufficed at first for the wants of the 
service; but when the siege commenced, General 


Canrobert found it necessary to issue two or more 
copies of so many orders, that he procured a complete 
typographic apparatus from Paris. 

Transport.— Lastly, Marshal Vaillant tells us of the 
vast maritime preparations—not for fighting the 
Russians—but for conveying French armies over the 
sea, that they might fight the Russians. 

The French imperial navy lent 132 ships to the army 
for this service; and these ships made 905 voyages, 
carrying—either going or returning—270,000 men, 
4300 horses, and 116,000 tons of matériel. Besides 
this, the English Admiralty lent 8 ships-of-war and 42 

chartered vessels to France, to aid in carrying the 
enormous military burden. But far larger in number 
were the merchant-ships directly nolisé, or chartered, by 
the French government, amounting to 1264 of all kinds. 
A fine fleet of 66 steamers and 22 fast clippers was 
constantly making to-and-fro voyages during the war ; 


and in addition to these, there were vessels em- 


ployed in carrying food and fodder from various ports 
in Turkey and Asia Minor to the Crimea. Taken in 
its totality, including all the voyages made by all the 
men, horses, and materials, there were conveyed by 
the French government, during a period of two years 
and a half, 550,000 men, 50,000 horses, and 720,000 
tons of matériel. 

The marshal adds: ‘The personnel and the matériel 
embarked at Marseille were brought to that port, in 
the larger proportion, by the line of railway —- 
from Paris towards the Mediterranean. If this 
road had not existed, the operations of the — would 
have certainly lost much of their ensemble an 
rapidity.’ 

Here closes our brief notice of this remarkable 
document, which, it will be seen, relates wholly to that 
part of the warlike proceedings in which the French 
Minister of War was concerned, excluding all that 
came under the Minister of Marine. And it need only 
be added that—as we in England have by this time 
pretty well paid for our share in the war—it would 
not be amiss if Lord Panmure would make out our 
little bill, with the same clearness of detail which 
marks the document put forth by Marshal Vaillant. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MOB. 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Sout of the Thames, and not many minutes distant 
from its muddy marge, near the centre of what was 
once Lambeth Marsh, stands a i and commo- 
dious theatre, which in the course of its career of some 
forty years has undergone various vicissitudes; and 
from having been once honoured by the presence of 
royalty, has become at length the pe oo property 
of the Mob. It is the only regular and licensed theatre 
in London, and, so far as we know, in the whole king- 
dom, of which the lower classes hold undivided posses- 
sion. Mob ‘appropriative’—mob reckless, bibulous, 
and demoralised—and mob hard-handed, laborious, and 
honest, pack themselves together indiscriminately in 
the gallery, where they laugh and giggle, and shout in 
patriotic chorus for five hours together every night in 
the week, at the cost of threepence a head. Mob ina 
complete’ suit and untattered shirt—in the receipt of 
competent wages, or during the success of appropria- 
tive expeditions—mob rakish and fast, and mob beery 
and Bohemian, brings itself and its inamorata to the 
pit, where it issues its doomful decrees to actor, author, 

manager—disbursing no more than a nightly six- 
pence for the privilege. And mob out for a holiday, clad 
in decent garb, with perchance a glove on its fingers— 
mob romantic, sentimental, and perhaps stage-struck— 
mob from the clerk’s desk, or its master’s counter, or 
the lawyer's office, bringing its wife and children to 
enjoy the scene, disposes itself with what grace it may 
in the boxes at the expense of a shilling. 
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Such being the audience, let us glance a moment at 
the pabulum provided for their entertainment. Of 
this, what is called the legitimate drama forms but 
an infinitesimal portion; and when it is brought 
up for discussion at all, it has to be compensated by 
something extra rowdy and startling to follow imme- 
diately, by way of digestion. The pieces most in vogue 
are showy melodramas, and spectacles of a kind which 
will admit of gunpowder and blue or red fires as 
illustrations—or they are the dramatised exploits of 
highwaymen and burglars of the Dick Turpin and 
Jack Sheppard school—or they are domestic tragedies 
where murder and mirth walk hand in hand—or super- 
natural and goblin scenes, marked by a ghastly jocu- 
larity, which the mob devours with greedy eyes, 
shuddering and grinning in the same breath. ‘These 
are the serious pieces: the lighter ones are made up 
of the exploits of pirates, smugglers, and bandits—or 
they are broadly farcical, and translations into slang of 
domestic and family troubles. But whatever be the 
piece, and whether supposed to be serious or comic, it 
must eschew long speeches, must abound in incident, 
must bring the trap-doors, the sliding-panels, the 
pistols, and the sword-combats into play, or it may 
fail of passing the ordeal of the pit. If to a plentiful 
share of the above attractions it add an ear-splitting 
song or two, set to flash tunes, its success is pretty 
certain. If these requisitions are a tax on an author’s 
brains, he is compensated by ample licence in other 
respects. Thus, he may not only ignore the unities, 
but all other dramatic responsibilities whatever. ‘The 
most astounding events may happen without any 
cause, and he need not trouble himself to account for 
the most impossible coincidences. ‘Trifles of that sort 
the audience care nothing about, and they love 
mystery too well to care a straw about its solution. 
But let us mount to the gallery ere the curtain rises. 

The gallery is the largest in London, and we find 
it crammed with about a thousand men, lads, and 
boys, including a small percentage of improper per- 
sons, indulging in such a clamour of tongues as would 
deafen the blast of a trumpet from the stage. 
seats are all filled, but there are standing-places for 
200 more, which a policeman, who is here on the look- 
out for a young practitioner who is ‘ wanted,’ and will 
be sure to come to the play to-night, tells us will also 
be filled up within the next half-hour. Notwithstand- 
ing the dense crowd, the heat is not excessive, the roof 
being twenty feet overhead, and the air entering from all 
points. As seven o'clock draws near, the tumult and 
uproar moderate a little, and when, a few minutes later, 
the curtain rises, something like silence is recognised 
by the practical test of the maxim, that ‘all noise is 
stilled by a still greater noise.’ The first piece, as the 
placard informs us, is the ‘ powerful drama of the Yellow 
Admiral’ Powerful it certainly is, if a series of 
successful attempts to ‘split the ears of the ground- 
lings’ be any demonstration of power. We are compelled 
to add, however, that it is still more perplexing, for in 
spite of unremitting attention, we cannot succeed in 
catching the drift of the plot. The scene is partly in 
England, partly in Africa; partly on land, and partly 
on board ship. Two foster-brothers suffer shipwreck 
and a French prison, run away, and are taken by 
pirates—and sold to slavery in Africa. ‘They escape 
from Algiers by the aid of one ‘Identical Buggins,’ 
who is grand physician to the dey and an old intimate 
of the Yellow Admiral, who, by the way, has his wife 
with him. Yellow Admiral and his foster-brother set 
out for the desert, taking the lady with them; they walk 
from Algiers to Timbuctoo one fine morning, but are 
overtaken on the way by the simoom in the disguise 
of a horrible storm of red fire. Simoom kills the foster- 
brother, and the lady is on the point of death, when a 
benevolent Arab appears, who revives her by a drop of 
wonderful acid, and guides them to Timbuctoo, where 


The | h 


they see an English vessel in the offing. But here an 
emissary of the dey intercepts them, and will force 
them back. The Arab dares not interfere, and decamps. 
Yellow Admiral won’t go, or give up the lady, but 
draws his sword, and attacks three foes at once, amidst 
a volley of cheers from the audience that shakes the 
very walls. He kills the first man ere the others come 
up, seizes the fellow’s sword as he falls, and then, with 
a weapon in each hand, begins a ‘triangular duel’ 
with the remaining two. Long, dire, and desperate is 
the combat, and it is undeniably an exhibition of mar- 
vellous skill in its way. The gallery grows frantic with 
delight ; it heaves and surges like a sea; it screams 
‘bravo’ till it is hoarse, and waves hats and kerchiefs, 
and thunders deafening cheers of encouragement. All 
is of no avail; Yellow Admiral, pressed by his active 
foes, is horribly gashed about the temples; his eyes 
roll, his brain reels, his frame staggers, and he gasps 
fearfully for breath as he faintly parries the deadly 
thrusts. But, just at the critical moment, the crew of 
the vessel in the offing have seen the unequal encounter, 
and a score of them have jumped into the jolly-boat, 
and rowed for dear life to the rescue of their country- 
man. They jump ashore with a true British cheer, and 
a wall of pikes and pistols is interposed between the 
hero and his enemies; at which interesting juncture 
the curtain falls amidst a Babel of acclamation that 
beggars description. The next scene opens in a cottage 
on the English coast—there is a noise of fighting with- 
out, which ends in the enemy striking, the Yellow 
Admiral turning into a blue post, and everybody 
marrying everybody, in the usual way. 

The second piece is entitled the Hole in the Wall, 
and consists of a single act played without change of 
scene. It is full of droll humour, chiefly due to the 
intolerable and impossible insolence of a serving-man, 
often verging on grossness, and the prodigious lying 
of which he is guilty. The part of a jealous wife is 
exceedingly well played; and the lying, purloining 
servant would be the perfection of comic scoundrelism, 
but for a hopeless vulgarity in every movement which 
as consi him to the mob, and made him theirs 
for life. 

It is half-past ten when the curtain rises for the last 
piece, which is styled a serio-comical, melo-romantical 
drama, or Japhet in Search of a Father. The play is 
illustrative of men and manners and the world’s ways 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland. ‘The persons of the 
drama are no fewer than twenty-nine—English, Irish, 
and Scotch, of course. There is a doctor and his boy, 
a widow and a wagoner, a bishop and a titled lady; 
there are gipsies and whiteboys, and Paddies with 
shillelahs, and Mr Phineas Colyphagus, who retired 
from business in revenge for having been tossed by a 
bull through the window of his own shop. There is 
an assassin and a keeper of the Tolbooth, a chief- 
justice and a Quakeress, and we know not how many 
more, all going the way of the world together, and 
getting to loggerheads delectably on the journey. But 
what Japhet does among them, whether he finds his 
father—whether the wagoner marries the widow— 
whether the judge pairs off with the Quakeress, and 
the bishop espouses the gipsy, are points we cannot 
take upon us to determine. Enough to say, that the 
whole is immensely relished by those who are the best 
judges; that it is spiced with a peculiar flavour of what 
is considered fun by a peculiar class ; and that it will be 
repeated to-morrow night, and to-morrow after that, 
again and again, for their especial delectation. At 
twenty minutes past twelve, we have had the benefit 
of the whole, and, sooth to say, have had something 
more than enough of it. Although refreshments may 
be had in a kind of loft in the rear of the gallery, the 
denizens almost unanimously prefer the surrounding 
public-houses, into which they are flocking as we leave 
the spot, although the legal hour for closing has passed 
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—an infringement of the law which, in all probability, 
is tacitly connived at by the authorities. 


A little further south on the Surrey side, and within 
a bow-shot of Bethlehem Hospital, stands another 
theatre, which although of more respectable pretensions 
than its neighbour, opens its gallery to the lower 
orders at the charge of sixpence, and its pit, which is a 
favourite resort of the middle trading-classes and their 
dependents, at a shilling. On entering the gallery a 
few minutes before the moment of action, we find it 
densely packed with about 850 persons, of whom not 
less than half are females respectably dressed, con- 
versing quietly at their ease, and evidently free from 
all apprehension on the score of disturbance or tumult 
—a fact strikingly demonstrative of the superior 
decorum which is expected and probably exacted here 
to anything that could be looked for from the three- 
pence-paying mob. The gallery extends all round the 
theatre, reaching to the proscenium on either side, and, 
full as it is, we have no difficulty in finding a side-seat. 
While the overture is playing, a sailor, who has been 
indulging too freely, swaggers in, but in a moment is 
quietly coaxed and shouldered down stairs again, and 
we hear no more of him. The pleasures of the evening 
commence with a ‘new grand drama of extraordinary 
power and deep interest, entitled the Half-Caste, or 
the Fatal Pearl.’ The French origin of this piece is 
betrayed by the coolness with which it treats the most 
atrocious crimes and terrible events. The story is 
that of a white slave of originally noble nature, who 
having suffered the most horrible oppression from his 
master, devotes his future life to revenge, which he 
consummates by a course of rapine and crime. He 
ruins his master—throws a nobleman over a precipice, 
| and assumes the slain man’s titles and dignities, and 
|| figures in Paris as a wealthy aristocrat. But love 
|| changes again his perverted nature—love for the child 
|| of the cruel master whom he had ruined in revenge. 
| This passion brings him into fearful perplexities, and 
surrounds him with accusers—he defeats them all by 
| his consummate address—restores his ill-gotten wealth 
| to his master—surrenders the daughter to her lover, 
| who is his own brother—gives back titles and dignities 
to the noble lord whom he imagined himself to have 
| slain, but who was saved by said brother—and, finally, 
|, swallows the fatal pearl in a glass of wine drunk to 
|| the health of the company, and dies in grand style 
| surrounded by an aristocratic assembly in the centre 
| of a ball-room ‘gorgeously decorated and brilliantly 
| illuminated,’ and upon his mother’s grave! The piece is 
| played throughout with astonishing vigour and at an 
amazing expense of lungs and muscular energy, by a 
| company well versed in the production of theatrical 
| effect. But, in truth, it makes so prodigious a claim 
| upon the sympathies, that unless a man has a hogshead 
| of these to spare, and can manage to set them run- 
ning through fifty spigots at once, it is impossible 
for him to answer the demand. One can’t be plunged 
in sorrow, horrified with alarm, gasping with terror, 
agonised with remorse, thrilled with bodily tortures, 
desperate with disappointed love, and frantic with rage 
—all and each ten times over in twenty minutes; 
and the result is, that after trying the thing for a little 
while, one gives it up as hopeless, and allows the des- 
perate business to take its independent course. But 
still, mob loves it dearly, and applauds to the echo— 
a fact not so complimentary to mob as it is explanatory 
of the other fact—namely, that they don’t care much 
for the regular drama. On the other hand, it would 
seem that the better-educated class care as little for 
this high-spiced fare; for on looking round, we note 
that though gallery and pit are both crammed, the rest 
of the house may be faithfully described as ‘a beggarly 
account of empty boxes.’ 

The Half-Caste done with, the next display is the 


tumbling exploits of a graceful athlete and three 
children, all dazzling in white and gold. The man 
lies on a cushion, and elevates his feet in the air; the 
boys in turn climb to his feet, whence they are whirled 
aloft to twist, and pirouette, and turn somersaults in 
the air, descending always either sitting or standing 
on the upturned toes of the parent, until a final pro- 
pulsion forward sends them rolling across the stage 
wheel-fashion. The performance is so startling as to 
fascinate the eye; but it is at the same time so difficult, 
and apparently dangerous for the children, that one 
can scarcely help wishing it were impossible. It is 
needless to say that it is received with deafening 
applause. 

It is near ten o’clock when the curtain rises for 
what, in the estimation of mob at least, is the grand 
performance of the evening. This is a Drama of Life, 
in three acts, avowedly suggested by Mayhew’s work 


on London Labour and the London Poor, to which, 


however, it appears to be indebted only for the desig-, 
nations of the principal characters. These are—a 
poor starving but honest boy (played by a woman); 
Captain George, a street-patterer; a Hindoo tract- 
seller; Banjo Bill, a negro melodist; an artful dodger, 
a faker; Lady Mary, the street wanderer; Mother 
Midnight, who keeps a thieves’ kitchen; Joe Bunt, 
a philanthropic costermonger ; and a whole crowd of 
thieves and vagabonds, male and female. There are 
in addition the characters of a romantic love-story, 
which being made up of no uncommon materials, we 
need notice no further than to say that it is brought 
to a happy conclusion chiefly through the exertions 
of the poor ragged boy and his friends, the street- 
folk. The merit of the piece consists in a forcible 
one-sided fidelity to fact. The patterer is true to the 
life so long as he patters, which he does as though to 
the manner born, but wanders from nature and truth 
in becoming logical and reflective. The misfortunes 
of Banjo Bill are irresistibly comic, and the scenes in 
the dolly-shop of Mother Midnight are as irresistibly 
touching. The feeling of the audience goes all the 
way with Jerry, the ragged boy; but in truth Jerry is 
a subject who was never seen on London streets, and 
never will be, nor anywhere else, so far as we know, 
save in a religious tract. But the great attraction of 
all is the philanthropic costermonger, played by a man 
who has long been the cherished darling of the .mob, 
and played in a way so natural and effective, that it 
requires a good stretch of imagination to make any- 
thing but a costermonger of him. ‘The tone of voice, 
the look, the leer of the eye, the sturdy, semi-swagger- 
ing gait, and the blunt expression of his plain, manly 
sentiments—all make up a true picture, finished to the 
nicest touch, and in no point overdone. 

The scenes are carefully got up, and represent 
localities well known to every Londoner, and form 
with their groups of living vagabonds some remarkable 
tableaux. ‘There is the thieves’ kitchen in Fox Court, 
with its family of juvenile practitioners— Covent 
Garden market before dawn, and the gradual breaking 
of the day—the entrance to Whitechapel workhouse, 
with a crowd of famished wretches huddled together 
during a fall of snow—the dark arches of the Adelphi, 
populous with houseless wanderers, and the moon- 
lighted Thames in the background—with others of 
similar interest, imparting an air of reality to the 
whole performance which it might want before any 
other than a metropolitan audience. ‘The faults of the 
play are the high-flown sentimentality put into the 
mouths of the street-folk, which makes them appear 
ridiculous when they intend to be pathetic—and the 
impossibly absurd position the police are made to 
occupy in regard to their vagabond antagonists—not 
to mention the gross improbabilities of the plot, which, 
when departing from actual fact, rarely approaches 
the vraisemblable. One thing, however, is certain with 
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that is, that it is making a profound impression 
upon the mob and the lower middle-class mind. It 
is watched and listened to with more attention than 
we have ever before seen bestowed on any mere 
mimic scene of such length. The intense fun of the 
thing never banishes the sense of its dreary reality ; and 
the laughter and applause which the one elicits are 
followed again and again by the sighs and stifled sobs 
and moans due to the other. The play has, further, 
made its way into the provinces, and is performing 
simultaneously in the great cities of the empire, and 
everywhere it is the mob and the lower middle classes 
that rush to its representation. 


In our visits to the theatres above described, we have 
seen enough to afford us a tolerable notion of the way 
in which the multitude are cared for by the theatrical 
management, and have learned something of the nature 
of the dramatic recreations they affect. It would be 
unfair, however, to draw a conclusion with regard to 
the popular taste for theatrical exhibitions solely from 
the scenes above delineated. There has always existed 
in London, even among the humblest classes of sight- 
seers, a very considerable and respectable section who 
doggedly set their faces against what they consider 
the degradation and the abuse of the stage. They 
abominate gunpowder and blue-fire, the introduction 
of quadrupeds or jugglery, and vulgarity in all their 
varieties—and stand up stoutly for Shakspeare and 
the legitimate drama. Even in periods when the great 
houses have prostituted their boards to the wildest 
melodramatic spectacles and Tom-and-Jerry fooleries, 
and all London seemed to be infatuated with the display 
of gorgeous properties in illustration of the silliest 
nonsense—the good old English dramas, or the sterling 
productions of the living author, have found warm 
admirers and stanch supporters among the common 
people. Happily for them, there are managers who 
prefer encouraging and cultivating a correct taste to 
pandering to a vicious one; and it rarely happens in 
London, whether in season or out of season, that the 
working-man who has sixpence to spend in recreation, 
may not spend it, if he choose, in witnessing the 
representation, at least tolerably well got up, of a play 
by Shakspeare. 

We shall pay our sixpence, and look in now at 
a house situated in what, a few years back, was a 
northern suburb, and which for the last two or three 
lustres has been wel! known as the abiding refuge 
of the legitimate drama. Under the management of 
a man of refined taste, himself a chaste and accom- 
plished actor, it prospers as it should do, and may 
be said to owe its prosperity to the careful production 
on the part of the manager of what is genuine and 
sterling in dramatic literature, and to the thorough 
appreciation of it on the part of the middle and lower 
class multitude. The sixpence admits us to the gallery, 
in which some four hundred people might be packed 
away with some degree of comfort, but where we find 
five hundred crammed and wedged together, awaiting 
the rise of the curtain and the commencement of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. On a platform at the back 
of the gallery is a stall, in charge of a woman, for the 
sale of cheap refreshments, ginger-beer, fruit, buns, &c. 
Some provision has been made for ventilation, a cur- 
rent of cold air making itself felt from the rear; but 
it is all too weak to produce a cooling effect. The pit 
is overcrammed, and the heat, as it ascends, is reflected 
from the roof, which is within reach of your hand, 
upon the heads of the gallery, and the result is, that 
ere we have stood ten minutes in the place, we are 
dripping with perspiration from head to heel. Not 
so, however, the habitués of the place—they take the 
matter coolly enough ; all they want is to settle them- 
selves comfortably, and establish silence before the play 


begins. At seven to the minute the curtain rises, and 
immediately all is stillness and attention. It needs 
but a few minutes’ observation of this gallery-audience 
to see of what stuff they are composed. Nearly all 
of them are past the age of boyhood, and there is a 
pervading look of intelligence throughout the close lines 
of attentive faces. Of females there are very few— 
not a sixth of the whole—and whether male or female, 
all are quiet and interested in the ‘cunning of the 
scene. That they understand what they see and hear 
you are not permitted to doubt—in fact, a majority 
of them know what is coming. When a covert joke 
lights up a whole row of faces, or a sally of unobvious 
stupidity, on the part of Master Slender, sets them all 
in a grin, there is no room for question as to the in- 
tellect of the audience, made up though it is of costers 
and ’prentice-boys, and labouring men in close cloth 
caps and fustian jackets. Not that these fill the gallery 
entirely, for we note besides a tolerable sprinkling 
of poor foreigners, lank of hair and bushy of chin, 
among whom there is a portly German provided with 
a square four-inch copy of the play in his native 
tongue, by the aid of which he is greedily sucking in 
a sixpenny lesson in English; and a lithe Frenchman 
who is making the best of the English edition. 
Falstaff is played by the manager himself, whose 
appearance is the signal for an affectionate greeting 
of three rounds at least of enthusiastic applause. 
Were this a place for theatrical criticism, we should 
feel disposed to indulge in liberal commendations of 
this gentleman’s version of the fat knight. Enough to 
say, that it was such a version as might challenge the 
censorship of an educated taste—that the Falstaff of 
the ‘ Wells’ did not descend to provoke laughter by an 
impossible belly—that he never forgot that he was a 
knight—that there was a dignity even in his drollery, 
which, wounded and damaged as it was by his mishaps, 
was never driven out of him, but remained matter for 
mirth, and something deeper and better to the last 
scene. By the end of the first act, the heat of the 
gallery drove us down stairs into the pit, whence the 
impossibility of seeing or hearing anything, owing to 
the intolerable pressure, drove us up again into the 
boxes, which, being comparatively deserted, allowed us 
breathing-room and to spare to the close of the per- 
formance. ‘The partial emptiness of the boxes would 
seem to confirm the supposition, that the legitimate and 
serious, as well as the factitious and exciting drama, 
finds its exclusive patronage in the lower middle and 
lower classes. If so, what can be the cause of such a 
state of things? Can it be that the better-educated 
public, who used to delight in Kean and Kemble, have 
reached that stage of refinement which looks on all 
histrionic attempts as barbarous mimicries, and enjoys 
profoundly in the closet what it no longer cares to 
witness on the stage? 


We should extend our researches to an unreasonable 
length were we to report seriatim on the whole of the 
theatres and theatrical establishments of various kinds 
supported by the mob which are to be found within 
the city and suburbs of London. What is remarkable 
about them is, that the further they get from St Paul’s, 
the more liberal they become in the provision they 
make for their guests, and the more extravagant and 
grotesque is the mélange of their bill of fare. Our 
expeditions in various directions have taught us some 
lessons we never dreamed of learning, and given us some 
new ideas of what it is that constitutes amusement in 
the estimation of the mob. Among things theatrical, we 
have seen Hamlet burlesqued into Gimlet, a carpenter’s 
apprentice; his uncle turned into a body-snatcher ; 
Ophelia, a mad basket-woman, dispensing carrots and 
cabbages as tokens of remembrance. We have seen the 
tragedy of “»x27>">3 presented to an audience of Jews, 
said audience quarrelling and fighting savagely over the 
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ance, and turning the pit into a field of battle 
(perhaps of the two opposing sects of Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim), and beheld the be-jewelled and Roman- 
nosed ladies in the boxes, forgetful of their decorum, 
cheering Moses and Lazarus to the combat, with 
clamorous injunctions to ‘pitch into Levi, and settle 
him.’ We have seen phenomena of thirty-five inches 
playing on the great fiddle, and heard baby-songs lisped 
by an infant nine feet high. We have witnessed the 
sorrows of the Licensed Victualler’s Daughter, and 
have gone down into the coal-mine with the Daughter 
of Night, over in Hoxton. We have sat composedly 
behind playbills five feet long, with 150 lines of small 
print and large print, and crammed with every horrible 
and every sentimental epithet that could be gathered 
from all the dictionaries in the Museum. Of things 
not theatrical, we have seen as much. We have met 
the choice spirits of the ring, in these the days of 
their decline, banished to a dreary loft, and reduced 
to bruise anew each other’s battered faces for the 
miserable dole of subscription twopences. We have 
seen champions in shin-kicking, champions in head- 
breaking, champion dogs, rats, cocks, and singing- 
birds. We have seen dancing among sharp blades 
and hot irons with bare feet—dancing blindfold among 
eggs—dancing with a garland of half-hundredweights 
-—dancing in saloons, in lofts, in cellars, at all 
hours of the night, and by damsels whose ball-dress 
wouldn’t fetch a groat. We have seen a thief’s wed- 
ding and a thief’s ball, and the sudden inroad of the 
police while the fun was fast and furious, followed by 
the dashing out of lights, and the hasty rush in the 
dark from the dreaded grasp of authority. Such 
things, and more of the sort, has the search into 
popular amusements revealed to us; but we have no 
fancy for dwelling on such pictures as these, and for- 
bear to present them to the reader. 

Here we must close our review of the cheap amuse- 
ments of London; not that we have visited more than 
a fraction of the whole. By comprehending all, we 
should have to tell the same tale many times over; 
and in prosecuting the search on higher ground, we 
should have to leave the recreations of the mob and 
the mass for those of a class in easier circumstances. 
It may be thought that we have already transgressed 
a little in this particular; but in truth we have rarely 
touched the shilling, and even Mob will occasionally 
disburse a shilling when sure of a shilling’s worth ; 
and it is impossible, as all the world knows, to draw 
with accuracy the line where mob ends and middle- 
class begins, for the very sufficient reason that there 
is no definite line at all. 


EDITH WALSINGHAM. 


I. 

I was always very romantic. At fourteen, I wrote 
verses of a dark and dreary character, and was melan- 
choly and misanthropical; at seventeen, I proposed 
to a young lady nearly twice my age, who very wisely 
refused me; and I was so profoundly miserable, or 
thought myself so, that I meditated for days about 
suicide, but could not determine upon the exact form 
of violent death that might be advisable. Even 
Oxford, with all the boating, and beer-drinking, and 
cricketing, wine-parties, whist, billiards, and various 
boisterous diversions, did not quite cure me of my 
sentimental tendencies. I was all but plucked for 


my ‘little go;’ because during the vacation before this 
dreaded ordeal, I had been flirting with a blue-eyed 
cousin named Ada, instead of devoting myself to 
Euripides, Horace, and Euclid. 

In my twelfth term—that is, after about two years 


and a half residence at college—it seemed almost time 
to make some preparation for my final examination, 
or ‘great go;’ and I was informed by a candid tutor 
at the close of the summer term, a few days before the 
glorious saturnalia of commemoration, that nothing 
would save me but very steady reading during the 
whole of the long vacation. Whereupon I packed my 
portmanteau full of clothes, and an enormous deal-box 
full of books, and shunning my blue-eyed cousin, I got 
into the train, and giving myself only a two days’ 
holiday in London, I went forthwith to Sandhaven. 

Everybody knows Sandhaven and its dull High 
Street, and its sands and its assembly-rooms, and its 
bazaars and bathing-machines, and flies and young 
ladies on horses, and old ladies in vehicles and infants 
in perambulators drawn by chubby-faced nursery- 
maids; its billiard-rooms, eating-houses, suburban 
tea-gardens ; its steamers arriving daily and departing 
daily; its circulating libraries, not a novel less than 
ten years old; its three churches and eight chapels; 
its wind, its dust, its heat, its glare; the terrific greed 
of its lodging-keepers; and, during the season, its 
generally unquiet, unstudious character. What could 
have induced me to select Sandhaven, I know not; but 
the stubborn fact is—I did select it. 

I established myself in very expensive, and not 
very comfortable apartments. They had these recom- 
mendations: there was a fine view of the sea; the 
landlady, a widow of about forty, was plain; her 
daughter, a girl of seventeen, still plainer; and the 
servant positively hideous. I shall at least, thought I, 
be safe here. Arriving on a Friday, I thought it as 
well to see something of the place during that and the 
following day. If I set to work on the Monday, and 
made a fair start, it would be better than to begin 
before I knew anything of the institutions of the town 
or its inhabitants. So on Friday and Saturday I 
bathed and boated, and had a donkey-ride, and dropped 
into various billiard-rooms—rather astonishing pro- 
vincial pool-players by the experience attained at 
Oxford—and I also haunted the various bazaars, 
and danced, though with much decorum, ay, even 
solemnity, at the assembly-rooms. On Sunday I went 
to church. 

Full of good resolutions, on the evening of that day 
I retired to bed early; but before doing so, arranged 
an elaborate machinery to enable me to rise early the 
next morning. I am a very heavy sleeper, and had no 
alarum with me, so I tied a string round my finger, 
passed it under the door, and gave orders to the 
servant-girl to pull the string until I got out of bed. 
She obeyed me scrupulously; and at seven, despite 
various remonstrances, which I growled forth in tones 
not by any means gentle, I was pulled out of bed by 
my finger, and half an hour afterwards was unpack- 
ing the colossal deal-box, and arranging my library for 
the ensuing literary campaign. I was to read only 
eight hours a day; this I thought moderate; in pros- 
pect it looked so: if necessary, this was to be increased 
to ten or twelve. More steam might be put on—that 
was the exact expression—as the danger grew more 
imminent; but at present eight hours would do. I 
drew out my programme, which ran thus: 

Before breakfast - 730to 830 = 1 hour. 


After " » 2 4 hours. 
In the evening, . 
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I was not a candidate for honours, but only for the 
simple ‘ pass,’ in the old days of ‘passes.’ My subjects 
were divinity, logic, Latin composition, four plays of 
Sophocles, the Odes, Epodes, and Ars Poetica of Horace, 
the four first books of Herodotus, and the Bucolics and 
Georgics of Virgil. These were to be mastered in the 
following method : 


7°30 to 8°30, Divinity. 

Latin Writing. 
Sophocles. 


The three hours in the evening were to be devoted 
respectively to Herodotus, Horace, and Virgil, all 
which I had read before, and was therefore only com- 
pelled to refresh my memory by re-perusing them, 
with the assistance of an English translation and a 
Manilla cheroot. 

During the early part of Monday my progress was 
marvellous. The hour intended for theology was spent 
in unpacking; but at ten I assailed the logic with 
vigour ; moved on to the Latin writing at eleven; and 
soon after twelve was absorbed in the woes of Antigone. 
At one, or thereabouts, I heard the tramp of horses, 
and what more natural than for one moment to leave 
the twin-sisters and that truculent tyrant Creon, and 
rush to the window to see who might be the passers-by ? 
Would that I had never done so! 


IL 


Can I ever forget the witchery of that smile, the 
heaven of that calm pale brow, the latent music in 
those eyes, the poetry of that tiny foot, the glitter of 
those pearly teeth, the majesty of that arm, the 
temptations of that waist, the rapture of those wavy 
ringlets? Oh, Edith!—no, not Edith either. 

What a perfect command she had of her horse! (To 
be sure he was daily overworked and underfed: was 
that her fault?) With what grace she sat in her 
saddle, and how fascinating was the tremulous vibra- 
tion of the feather in her wide-awake hat! Can it be 
matter for wonder that, after gazing on such charms 
from my window, Imene appeared an insipid and 
pusillanimous time-server; Antigone, a strong-minded 
woman with a grievance, sadly addicted to vapouring 
and sentiment ; Creon, an utter ruffian, and the Chorus 
a bore? 

Before two my books were closed, and I was wildly 
searching through the streets and shores of Sandhaven 
for the lovely object of my strong though sudden 
passion—in vain. That day at least I found her not 
—nor the next—nor even the day after. Not one 
line could I read: it was utterly useless to attempt it. 

Friday is usually accounted an unlucky day. Quin- 
tam fuge. It is a classical superstition which the 
moderns have indorsed. I found it in my case the 
fortunate one; for after three days’ vain and restless 
roving to and fro, in quest of the faultless creature 
whose beauties had lured me from my Sophocles, and 
destroyed my equanimity on Friday, I caught a glimpse 
of her on the sands. She was with two other young 
ladies, whom I took to be her sisters. They were 
amusing themselves in gathering shells and pieces of 
sea-weed. ‘They were unaccompanied by any gentle- 
man. Each wore a wide-brimmed brown straw-hat— 
it was the year those abominations came into fashion. 
She—Edith I was going to say—I had imagined her 
name must be Edith—looked beautiful even under that 
grotesque and dreadful covering. I passed and repassed 


them. In looking at her, I threw an energy and fervour 
into my admiring gaze, which I thought in no way 
displeased her. I sat down on a rock some two 
hundred yards off, and taking a volume from my pocket 
—not Sophocles this time, but Keats—I affected to 
read, but watched their movements narrowly. 

I saw her writing with her parasol on the sand. 
How my heart palpitated! Is it, I thought, some 
tender sentiment, some gentle encouragement ?—does 
she inscribe her name, possibly add her address? I 
was in a fever of expectation. I sat absorbed, as they 
may have thought, in my book until they moved 
away some distance, when I followed to the spot where 
she had written in large clear characters, Epiru 
Watsincuam. It was then Edith. This, then, was her 
name. How true my presentiment! Had it been revealed 
to me in a dream? I looked round to see that no one 
watched. me, and wrote in large letters under it my 
own name, Henry. I then hurried after them, that I 
might, if possible, see what the earthly abode of this 
goddess was. Everything favoured my design: they 
never looked round once, but went directly up a hill 
from the sands, and entered the door of 17 Promenade 
Villas, Prospect Place. 

I returned immediately to the sands. How happy 
was I now! ‘That morning, when I left my lodgings, 
all was doubt and uncertainty; now, did I not know 
everything ?—her very name and address? I felt so 
calm and contented, that I could have almost returned 
to the society of Antigone and Imene for an hour or 
two, but I determined first to revisit the sea-shore. I 
wandered back to the spot where I had written my 
Christian name under hers, and was hurt and dis- 
gusted to find that some mischievous and ill-meaning 
person had scrawled under them, in large coarse-looking 
letters, A Parr or Iprors. This was the treatment 
which sentiment met with at the hands of the vulgar. 
I had always been a friend to education, except in my 
own particular case; I now bitterly regretted that the 
masses, or any of them, could write. I looked around, 
but to no purpose, for'the miscreant who had committed 
this sacrilege. Not a bone in his body should have 
remained unbroken. 

I quickly obliterated the ribaldry that had been 
added, and left the two names as they stood originally, 
until it occurred to me that I would destroy her sur- 
name, place my own opposite, and bracket the two 
Christian names together. I then sat myself down 
on the shingles, and watched the tide come in, ripple 
after ripple washing up nearer and nearer to the 
writing, until at last the two names still united were 
submerged under the waters of the Atlantic; and as 
the tide had now reached me, I woke from my reverie 
with my shoes and stockings wet. 

That evening I dined with some appetite; it had 
entirely forsaken me during the three preceding days. 
With my cheroot, I attempted Herodotus, but soon 
laid the venerable Father of History aside; took up 
Virgil, but with the same result. Even my favourite 
Horatius Flaccus could not, on this occasion, be toler- 
ated, but was exchanged for my pen, with which I 
wrote an acrostic on Edith Walsingham. I went to 
bed reciting my lines, which at the time seemed a 
very happy effort of my muse, repeating the eupho- 
nious name which had inspired them, and meditating 
on the beauty of its enchanting owner. 

Next morning, I was up betimes, long before the 
hideous servant had plied the string fastened to my 
finger. I had now some object in life—that object was 
Edith Walsingham. I would read, ay, read even 
before breakfast, and divinity too; so for one hour I 
applied myself unremittingly, and afterwards took my 
first meal with cheerfulness and appetite. 

Before I should commence my logic at ten, there 
was ample time for a short walk, and what could 
better settle my mind for the day’s study than one 
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glance at 17 Promenade Villas, Prospect Place? 
When I approached it, there was an unusual stir and 
bustle in the front of the house. Servants were 
running about; the dining-room table, so far as I 
could see from the opposite side of the way, was 
covered with a cold collation. Presently up dashed a 
carriage and pair to the door, and out floated one of 
the young ladies whom I had seen with Edith on the 
sands, robed in soft Indian white muslin. 

A horrible suspicion seized me; I felt dizzy, and 


'| staggered, as the thought passed through my mind 


that there was to be a wedding, and that Edith was to 
be the bride of another. Suspense was torture I could 
not endure, so I walked boldly over to the driver of 
the carriage and pair. ‘Is there a wedding here this 
morning ?’ I asked. 

* Yes, sir,’ answered the coachman. 

‘One of the Miss Walsinghams?’ I suggested. 

* No, sir: Miss Jones.’ 

I breathed freely. It was not my Edith; but she 
would probably be a bridemaid, and I should see her 
in all the virgin purity and whiteness of muslin, light 
as gossamer. I was again happy, and full of expecta- 
tion. What would I have given to be invited to the 
breakfast, and been called on to propose the bride- 
maids’ healths. 

In another moment another carriage arrived, and 
this time two India muslin bridemaids descended— 
one I recognised as of the trio on the sands, but not 
my Edith. When would she come? I crossed the 
road again to Jehu the second, and remarked in a very 
unconcerned way, that I believed Mr Walsingham 
lived here. 

* No, sir,’ he replied firmly: ‘Mr Jones.’ 

‘Then Miss Walsingham is on a visit to Mr Jones's?’ 
I, by way of conjecture, observed. 

‘Daresay she may be,’ said the charioteer; ‘ there’s 
a deal of company in the house.’ 

Carriage after carriage drove up. I had now counted 
six bridemaids, and Edith was not among them. But, 
heavens! what is this? Edith leaning on the arm 
of an elderly gentleman—Edith arrayed as a bride, 
rustling in glacis silk, covered from head to foot 
with Brussels lace, and veiled. Oh, Edith—Edith 
Walsingham ! 

I gazed for one moment at the carriage as it rolled 
away ; I would have followed to the church, but had 
not strength todo so. I reeled home, and threw myself 
on my sofa. The plain landlady called her plainer 
daughter ; they held a consultation in the passage, 
and were sending off the very plain servant for a 
doctor, when I rose and rebuked them, and then lay 
down again. I slept I scarcely know how long—I 
hardly remember anything more of that awful day. 

Next morning, though I ate no breakfast, I tried to 
read the Times, and got as far as the supplement and 
the marriages, among which I saw—‘On Saturday 
17th, at St Paul’s Church, Sandhaven, by the Rev. 
Peter Jones, uncle of the bride, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Alexander Jones, Esq., to Percy Batkin, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law.’ 

‘Mary Jones, now Mary Batkin,’ I soliloquised— 
‘what could have induced her to inscribe on the sand 
that other name?’ 

Two hours after, I purchased a copy of the Sandhaven 
Herald, in which was the following paragraph :—‘ We 
rejoice to state that Percy Batkin, Esq., the celebrated 
author of many works of fiction, led to the hymeneal 
altar, on Saturday last, the eldest daughter of our 
respected fellow-townsman, Alexander Jones, Esq. Mr 
Batkin is, we understand, upon the point of giving to 
the world of letters another three-volumed novel, under 
the attractive title of Edith Walsingham.’ 

And it was this, then, of which she was thinking 
when I saw her write! Need I add that I at once 
left Sandhaven a blighted being, but found that in 


addition to being blighted, I should be, if I did not 
read, also plucked—that I therefore read—passed 
‘great go’—and am now romantic no more. 


INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON IDIOTS. 


Peruars there never was a greater triumph of 
humanity, than the success which has already attended 
the efforts made to improve the condition of idiots, a 
condition which had hitherto been considered utterly 
hopeless. 

How gratifying is the reflection that none are cast 
beyond the pale of human society; but that in all 
God’s creatures, even in that class afflicted with the 
greatest of human infirmities, some latent capability 
may be brought into action, that places them in a 
position which, though humble, is neither useless nor 
degraded. Experience in the training of these hitherto 
neglected beings may lead to the happiest suggestions 
as to the mode best suited to their capacities of giving 
them instruction, and may throw new light on psycho- 
logical science. Not only have idiots been found 
capable of manual employment, and to have a liking 
for it, but numbers among them are actually endowed 
with a taste for one of the most delightful of the 
fine arts; for we find, as reported by the resident 
physician of the asylum for idiots, Parkhouse, Highgate, 
that there are but very few cases of idiocy that are 
unaffected by Music; even those forlorn beings who 
mope in corners, apparently insensible to every out- 
ward impression, can be roused from their stone-like 
immobility, and a new life infused into them by the 
harmony of sweet sounds: all exhibit pleasure, some 
move their body in time to the air which is played ; 
others sing after their own fashion; some, even of the 
most torpid among them, when looking on for some 
time as some of their less apathetic companions dance, 
suddenly become animated, start up, and dance in their 
own way. When the music stops, they relapse into 
their inert state ; still it is evident that the excitement 
is not without its use ; their looks shew that they take 
more notice of what is passing, and their complexions 
that the circulation has been quickened. The most 
senseless among this unfortunate class still have their 
favourite instruments. The physician mentions one 
boy in particular, who had a decided preference for the 
violin: when sitting near one who is playing on some 
other instrument, he quits his side, to get near another 
who begins to play on the violin. So fond is he of this 
instrument, that he will follow the performer wherever 
he goes. The boy is so naturally timid, that he will 
not venture to stand upon a low chair; but he will 
follow the violinist when he mounts the highest table. 
It is not for certain instruments only that these poor 
creatures shew a preference, but they have their 
favourite airs: if one which they do not like is played, 
they remain in their apathetic state; but as soon as 
they hear one of their pet tunes, they testify their 
pleasure by their animated movements. 

The physician and the other persons in attendance 
on the idiots, take advantage of the power which music 
has over them. When it is necessary that they should 
be composed, recourse is had to music: it succeeds in 
soothing the most violent paroxysms of passion, and 
the fits of crying to which even the dullest among 
them are subject. A very remarkable case is mentioned 
of a boy who had a great dislike to a particular air: 
when brought to the asylum, his temper was most 
violent ; in his rage, he would kick, bite, and scratch 
furiously. His master discovered that he had an aver- 
sion to a particular air: when he heard it at first, it 
threw him into a violent fury, and he would endeavour 
to kick the master, and snatch the violin from him when 
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compelled to desist; and if the air was ‘continued 
beyond a certain point, he would begin to cry.’ This 
boy improved in intelligence and observation, and 
became more obedient ; he was put into the drill-class ; 

he sometimes exhibited great violence of temper and 
provoking obstinacy; he was, however, subdued by 
music. When he acquitted himself well, he was grati- 
fied with his favourite airs; when he misbehaved, he 
was punished with the hated tune. This mode of 
managing him produced the happiest effect—he became 
more submissive and teachable. So sensitive, indeed, 
did he become at last, that, as the master tells us, ‘as 
soon as the air he disliked was begun, he would put his 
hands together, and say, in his own language, that he 
was a good boy.’ 

There is a still more extraordinary case: that of a 
boy who cannot be taught to put on his clothes, and 
who cannot reply to any question so as to be under- 
stood, and who will eat anything, however disgusting ; 
yet with so great an aptitude for music, and so vivid 
a recollection of anything he hears, that if an organ 
or a chance band should play when he is near, he 
will, very frequently on the day after, go over several 
airs he had never heard till then. One of the attend- 
ants wished to learn to play on the violin, and found 
this boy of the greatest use: by promising to reward 
him with a bun, he would sing any air which the 
attendant desired, according to his own mode, out of 
the many he had acquired. The man now plays very 
well. 

There is another boy, of about seven years old, 
remarkable for the smallness of his head, which is 
stated to be very little larger than the clenched hand: 
this boy surprises everybody by his fondness for 
music, and his power of imitation. He not only sings 
many airs, but imitates all the movements of the 
music-master in the most entertaining manner. He 
will amuse himself throughout the entire day with two 
sticks, as if playing on the fiddle, singing all the time 
to the supposed accompaniment. 

There is another little boy, too, in the asylum, who 
has a very small head and receding forehead. One side 
of his body is paralysed, and he is dumb. His health 
was very delicate when he first entered the asylum: 
he was very fretful, and slept badly; he would often 
ery for the greater part of the night. However, he, too, 
became i/ fanatico per la musica: instead of crying all 
night, as had been his wont, he sung unceasingly, going 
over and over all his favourite airs. He became fond 
of the place, and an evident improvement in his temper 
was perceptible. The nurse preferred a complaint 
against him sometimes: she said that she was obliged 
to darken his bedroom, for otherwise, he would waken 
up at three or four o’clock on a summer’s morning, 
and instantly commence singing Rory O’More. This 
was the signal for another chi/d of song who lay near 
him, and who would rouse up and join him to the full 
extent of his voice. To sleep near these vocalists was 
impossible, and they had to be placed in separate 
apartments. It is curious that one incapable of speech 
should hum airs correctly. 

The account of this boy brought to our minds one 
we had seen many years since in Swift’s hospital in 
Dublin: he was then about twelve years old. He was 
at times very violent, tearing his clothes and whatever 
he could lay his hands on, sometimes even his own 
flesh. He was quite blind, and could utter no articulate 
sound. There was something inexpressibly sad in the 
whole appearance of the child, as he paced the long 
corridor with a keeper by his side: such wild uncouth 
music as he could make, seemed to be the sum of all 
his enjoyment. A pair of triangles served for his 
instrument; and the melancholy and not unpleasing 
tone of the incessant ‘ullah, ullah’ with which he 
accompanied their sound, was peculiarly mournful. 
His case was still more sad, from the fact of his being 


an only child, long wished for by his parents, who had 
been many years married before his birth. 

The music-master who attends the inmates of the 
asylum has succeeded beyond all expectation : not only 
can a number of his pupils sing various songs and 
glees correctly, but he has been actually able to teach 
some among them to read music, and to copy it into 
ruled books ; after he had accomplished this, he taught 
them the harmonicon, on which they now play some of 
the music copied by themselves. It took time and 
patience to teach two boys to play together correctly, 
but six playing an air together on the harmonicon, 
astonished all who heard them. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that in some of these cases the idea of 
time and tune is intuitive. ‘One boy in particular,’ the 
physician tells us, ‘has often amused me, when with 
something like a baton in his hand, I have seen him 
beating time with the greatest accuracy, whilst his 
fellow-pupils were playing and singing. I have often, 
too, seen this time-beating boy during the play-hours 
seated in some snug corner, by the side of the boy who 
has the faculty of catching tunes so readily. The first 
boy will take two sticks to imitate a violin, and then, 
as well as he can, will go over any fresh tunes his 
master may have been teaching him; the second boy 
perhaps already knows the tune. They get excited, and 
often sing loud enough to be heard at a considerable 
distance. In gloomy weather their voices have often 
had quite a charming effect ; every now and then they 
would have a group of auditors.’ 

The time-keeper is about sixteen. When he sings, 
notwithstanding the discordancy of his voice, he keeps 
perfect time; while he sings, he nods his head in time 
to the air. ‘You would think,’ says the physician, 
‘that his head was the pendulum of a clock.’ He 
possesses a most extraordinary faculty—it is that of 
always knowing the hour of the day, no matter how 
employed. If digging, sweeping, or engaged in any 
kind of work, if suddenly asked, he will tell the hour 
correctly. The account of the accuracy with which 
the time-keeper can tell the hour, reminds us of a 
passage in the Spectator, where it is said that ‘Mr 
Plot, in his history of Staffordshire, tells of an idiot 
that, chancing to live within the sound of a clock, and 
always amusing himself with counting the hour of 
the day, whenever the clock struck; the clock being 
spoiled by accident, the idiot continued to strike and 
count the hour without the help of it, in the same 
manner as he had done when it was entire.’ 

The love of the idiots for music, and their intuitive 
idea of time, suggested the proposal of having them 
taught to dance; and it has been carried out at the 
asylum with the greatest success. The cases to which 
we have referred, prove how much can be done with 
those labouring under the greatest of human infirmities. 
Some have not only made progress in music, but can 
read, write, and draw surprisingly well. 

It is stated that idiots appear to most advantage 
when under the influence of music. When the violin 
is played to them, they may be seen hastening round 
the room after the master; their animated faces and 
movements convey the idea that they are happy. It 
is fabled that the enchanting harmony of the lyre of 
Orpheus was such, that stones and stocks danced to 
the melody. The poor idiots, in their untaught state, 
are little more than stocks and stones, and music has 
the power of animating them. Its tranquillising effect 
on those subject to paroxysms of passion and inordi- 
nate fits of weeping, reminds us of the influence of 
David’s harp on Saul, when the evil spirit was cast 
out, and he was restored. Without even taking the 
effect of music in subduing the angry passions into 
account, we may consider it a blessing which cannot 
be too highly estimated, that any influence has been 
discovered which can rouse, even for a while, the poor 
apathetic idiot from his torpidity, and dispel the 
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which surrounds him; the blessing is enhanced 
when we consider the vast numbers who stand in need 
of it, for, by the returns in 1847, we find that forlorn 
class numbered 7265 in England alone. 


A PARALLEL TO A LATE CRIMINAL TRIAL— 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JURISPRUDENCE. 
Tue trial of Dr Castaing in France, several years ago, 
for poisoning two brothers named Ballet, bears so 
striking a resemblance to that of William Palmer of 
Rugeley, that it seems worthy of being related, both 
for the purpose of noticing the extraordinary coin- 
cidences of the two cases, and of marking the different 
mode of procedure adopted in a French court of 
justice, from that which is practised in our gwn. 
Castaing had, like Palmer, made the action of poisons 
his peculiar study, with a view to ascertain which of 
them were sure in their operation, while leaving no 
trace of their presence in the body of the victim. At 
the time of his trial, Castaing was in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age, of rather small proportions, but 
with a strikingly handsome countenance, and a highly 
prepossessing appearance. He at one time had given 
promise of distinction in his profession, but having 
been led into an unfortunate connection which in- 
volved him in heavy expenses, he neglected his studies, 
and looked about for a speedier way of acquiring 
wealth. His covetous eye fell upon the fortune of 
two brothers, named Ballet, with whom he had been 
some time acquainted; and he determined, if possible, 
to make it his own. Auguste, the elder brother, had 


|| been in a great measure neglected by his parents, and 


left to grow up in the society of grooms and servants ; 
Hippolyte, the younger, had been a favourite of his 
mother, and had been brought up with extreme care. 
They were still in youth when both their parents died, 
leaving each of them in possession of about L.16,000 
sterling; and when they had thus become their own 
masters, their former slight acquaintance with Castaing 
ripened into close intimacy. Auguste, casting off all 
restraint, gave full play to his vicious inclinations, 
and plunged headlong into a career of wild dissipation. 
Hippolyte, on the other hand, unable to do without 
the comforts of a home, went to reside in the house 
of a half-sister who was married. He does not appear 
to have been ever in ill health, though of a morbid 
temperament, and with a terftlency to consumption. 
In the beginning of October 1822, however, he became 
slightly indisposed, and was attended by Castaing, 
who took the patient completely under his own care, 
permitting no one else to wait on him. In three 
days Hippolyte breathed his last, and it was observed 
that for two full hours after his death Castaing 
remained alone in the room. Shortly after, Castaing 
waited upon Auguste, and having informed him of 
his brother’s death, he cautiously approached the 
subject of his will. He mentioned that Hippolyte, 
out of gratitude for his attention, had left him his 
watch and some other small articles of value; and the 
unsuspecting Auguste at once expressed his approba- 
tion of the bequest. Castaing, however, desired him 
not to be too hasty in expressing his approval of all his 
brother had done, and mentioned to the astonished 
Auguste that Hippolyte, influenced against him by 
evil tongues, had left all his money to their half-sister, 
in whose house he had been residing. In proof of this 
assertion, he produced the copy of a will which he said 
he had found in a drawer, and stated that the original 
was in the hands of a confidential clerk of the late 


M. Ballet, his father, out of whose hands it could not 
be got, unless for a consideration. This clerk was 
known to be a man of the highest character; yet so 
specious was Castaing’s manner, and so complete his 
ascendancy over his victim, that the fabrication was 
believed, and Auguste handed over to him the sum 
of 100,000 francs, wherewith he undertook to procure 
the will. Castaing did, in point of fact, bring back 
the document, though the bribe lay still in his own 
pocket, and together they destroyed the will. Castaing 
now held his victim by the bond of a common crime, 
all the while declaring that his part was dictated by 
the most disinterested friendship. But he soon found 
means to persuade the surviving brother that the 
property of which he had thus put him in possession, 
ought, in case of untimely death, to come to him, as 
he had perilled his safety to prevent its falling into 
the hands of strangers. Auguste accordingly made 
his will in favour of Castaing, who at once resolved 
that as soon as possible it should take effect. 

On the evening of the 29th of May 1823, the two 
friends arrived at the hotel of the Téte Noire, at St 
Cloud, where they engaged a large double-bedded apart- 
ment, intending to occupy it for a day or two. On 
their return from a short ramble the following evening, 
about nine o’clock, Castaing ordered some hot wine, 
desiring that no sugar should be put into it, as they 
wished to sweeten it to their own taste. When the 
wine was brought, the doctor put in some sugar, which 
he took from a parcel belonging to himself, and having 
added a lemon, he left the room for the pretended pur- 
pose of seeing a servant, who was ill. On his return, he 
saw that the wine had not been drunk, as he expected; 
and in reply to his inquiring glance, Ballet remarked 
that he had tasted it, and found it so bad that he 
could not drink it. A waiting-maid having entered 
the room at the moment, Castaing observed that he 
had put too much lemon in the wine; and the servant, 
on tasting it, confirmed the fact. The little of the 
wine Ballet had taken, however, served to render him 
indisposed and restless throughout the night. The 
reader will no doubt have observed the remarkable 
coincidence between these circumstances and the 
glass of brandy and water which burned the mouth 
of poor Cook. 

The following morning, as early as four o’clock, 
Castaing went out, under pretence that he wished 
to take a turn in the park, Instead of walking, 
however, he hired a car, and dashed off straight to 
Paris, where he arrived as the apothecaries were 
opening their shops. Like Palmer, he called at two 
of these successively, and bought poison at each. In 
the first shop he entered, he startled the appren- 
tice who served him by asking for twelve grains of 
tartar emetic antimony ; but he succeeded in quieting 
his scruples by some supposed explanation of the pur- 
pose for which he wanted it. The next shop to which 
he went was that of M. Chevalier, with whom he had 
some acquaintance, and there he purchased so large 
a quantity of the acetate of morphine, that he had 
again to explain to the chemist that he wished it for 
the purpose of experimenting upon animals. With 
these supplies, Castaing hastened back to St Cloud, 
called for a cup of cold milk, which he gave to his 
friend to drink, and in three-quarters of an hour after, 
Ballet was suddenly seized with violent pains and 
vomitings. Dr Pigache, who resided at St Cloud, was 
called in; and as Castaing had taken care to remove 
everything which could have revealed the truth to a 
physician’s eye, the doctor could only act upon the 
descriptions which Castaing chose to give him; and 
Castaing, himself a medical man, pronounced the attack 
to be one of ordinary cholera. The doctor renewed 
his visit about three hours after, and prescribed tar- 
tarised lemonade, which was made up by an apothecary 


in the neighbouring little town of Boulogne, and 
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administered to the patient by Castaing himself, who 
carefully preserved the prescription, to shew that, in 
his last moments, Ballet was attended by another 
physician. ‘The reader cannot fail to observe in these 
circumstances again, the exact counterpart of Palmer’s 
conduct towards Cook. Late on the same evening, Dr 
Pigache again visited Ballet, and found him in a state 
of insensibility. He attempted to bleed him, but 
finding that blood would not flow, he proposed to send 
at once to Paris for a surgeon. Some frivolous objection 
on the part of Castaing being overruled, Dr Pelletan 
was sent for, but arrived too late to be of any service to 
the patient. A slight examination of the case, however, 
served to awaken suspicion in the mind of this shrewd 
practitioner ; and more minute inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances bringing out, among other things, the fact 
that Castaing was the residuary legatee of the deceased, 
so far confirmed it, that, with the concurrence of 
Pigache, he mentioned the whole affair to the mayor. 
A post-mortem examination was resolved upon, and 
Castaing, without being actually arrested, was placed 
under the surveillance of the police. 

The uneasiness manifested by the criminal during 
the post-mortem examination, and the anxiety he be- 
trayed as to the discovery of any traces of poison, 
could not escape the observant eye of Pelletan; and 
although no remains of poison were found in the body, 
the circumstances seemed altogether so suspicious, that 
Castaing was immediately after committed to the prison 
of Versailles. He was no sooner in prison, than he 
selected one named Goupil, whose term of imprisonment 
was nearly expired, and whom he made the depositary 
of his confidential communications, assuring him that 
if any traces of poison had been discovered, he would 
have committed suicide at once; and hoping thus to 
engage his sympathy, he at the same time made him 
sure of remuneration. The manner in which he was 
required to act, however, appeared to Goupil so hazard- 
ous, that he took fright, and revealed all that had 
occurred to the authorities. 

The suspicions respecting the death of Auguste 
Ballet, meanwhile, excited attention to the manner of 
his brother Hippolyte’s death. One apothecary remem- 
bered having twice sold Castaing large quantities of 
acetate of morphine previously to that event ; another 
recollected having met him in the street when he made 
minute inquiries as to the effects of certain poisons, 
and, though proving nothing of themselves, these facts 
seemed to strengthen the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence. The result of a post-mortem examination made 
at the time of Hippolyte’s demise was also canvassed. 
The decision had been that death was caused by con- 
sumption; but it was remembered that the examining 
surgeon had expressed his opinion that the symptoms 
were equally consistent with the operation of some 
kinds of poison. Moreover, the symptoms which had 
marked the death of Hippolyte were found to be 
remarkably similar to those attending the death of 
Auguste; and, in short, so much ground for suspicion 
was found, that it was resolved to commit Castaing for 
trial on the charge of a double murder. 

Here we pause to notice one or two remarkable 
points of difference between the French and English 
modes of conducting criminal trials. Under the French 
system, it is the accused himself who is made to 
furnish most of the materials to be used against him 
on his trial. From the moment of his arrest till the 
verdict is pronounced, he is subjected to one long series 
of examinations, which seldom extend over a period of 
less than six months. Thus Castaing, who was arrested 
on the last day of May, was not put on trial till the 10th 
of the following November, when the juge d’instruction 
resigned him into the hands of the president of La 
Cour d’Assises de la Seine. The great objection to this 
system is, that there evidently lies at the root of it an 
assumption that the prisoner is guilty, thus throwing 


on him the onus of proving himself innocent. Th 
fundamental maxim of English justice is, as every on 
knows, exactly the reverse of this—namely, to assume 
the innocence of the accused till he is proved guilty. 
Another peculiar feature in a French criminal process 
is the acte d'accusation. The inquiry of which this is 
the result, embraces the whole previous life of the 
accused. Commencing from his cradle—nay, looking 
back into his family history, it traces hereditary and 
individual characteristics, follows step by step the 
development of his character, marks his bias towards 
good or evil, and, in short, leaves nothing unnoticed 
which can in any way throw light on the person’s 
character and disposition. All the previous circum- 
stances of a man’s life are thus brought to bear on his 
trial for one crime; either in the way of accounting for 
his commission of it, or of rendering that unlikely ; 
and if in the course of his inquiry a magistrate should 
stumble on some former delinquency in an individual's 
career, he includes it in the indictment, and the 
accused has to stand trial for both. 

This mode of procedure has at least this advantage : 
the reading of the acte d’accusation stands in lieu of 
an opening speech from the crown-lawyer, and being 
simply a statement of facts, dispassionately read, it is 
not likely to produce such an effect against the prisoner 
as an eloquent and pointed address, setting forth the 
charge in a strong light, and delivered vivd voce. In 
Castaing’s case, the general impression, even after the 
reading of the acte d’accusation, was in his favour; 
and it was not till he began to wince and contradict 
himself under the searching examination of the judge 
that the feelings of the audience turned against him. 

Immediately after the reading of the acte d’accusa- 
tion, the court proceeds to examine the prisoner, thus 
placing the judge and the accused in a sort of personal 
controversy. In Castaing’s case, however, it may be 
thought that this method was on the whole advan- 
tageous. 
defence was in accounting for his purchase of two large 
quantities of poison. For this he could give no satis- 
factory reason, and his answers to the pressing 
questions of the judge were so confused, as to leave 
a strong impression of his guilt. He pretended that 
the cats at the hotel were so noisy that his friend 
requested him to destroy them; and when confuted by 
the landlord and people of the house, he said his friend 
wished to see experiments as to the effect of poison on 
animals. Questions as to how he had actually disposed 
of the poisons received answers equally contradictory, 
many of which were proved by witnesses to be untrue. 

Castaing’s trial lasted a whole week, during which 
time there were ninety-one witnesses examined, of 
whom sixty-five were for the crown and the partie 
civile, and twenty-six for the defence. It may be 
well to note here, that the partie civile is the party 
who suffers by the death of the victim, and who is 
allowed to claim damages out of the murderer’s estate. 
Castaing’s property, instead of being forfeited to the 
crown, would thus be applied to the indemnification 
of the relations of the brothers Ballet. 

The fact that no trace of poison had been found in 
the bodies of either of the supposed victims, was of 
course strongly urged by the counsel for the defence ; 
and the question was consequently raised—Can veget- 
able poisons be traced? On this point, a number of 
eminent medical men and chemists were examined, 
and the manner of their disagreement, though the trial 
took place thirty-three years ago, was almost identical 
with what occurred in Palmer’s case. Dr Lacunec, 
under whom Castaing had studied medicine, said that, 
judging from the symptoms described, he would expect 
to find that Ballet had died from poison. M. Orfila 
could not give an opinion in this case, as the liquids in 
the stomach had not been analysed, but affirmed that 
he could detect half a grain of acetate of morphine in 
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a pint of liquid. M. Vauquelin supported this opinion. 
Dr Pelletan, who first entertained suspicion of the 
| murder, admitted that he had not found traces of 
| poison, but stated that the symptoms as described to 
_ him had suggested the probability of its having been 
| used. He thought it probable that if great vomiting 
| should occur after the last dose of acetate of morphine, 
no trace of it might remain. Other professional 
authorities of high standing followed, and assumed 
different degrees of certainty in their utterances. It 
was also broadly insinuated, as in Palmer’s case, that 
professional jealousy and prejudice had greatly influ- 
| enced the opinions given. But the closely woven 
| chain of circumstantial evidence was not to be turned 
| aside by a theory, the truth of which could not be 
| demonstrated. Moreover, the systematic murders of 
| the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had not been 
forgotten in France. The habit of advancing personal 
| interests by quietly disposing of the lives of others, 
which was commenced by the Medicis, and perfected 
by the Borgias, had been too successfully imitated in 
| France, and had come to such a height that poudre 
de succession became an understood term, and had 
its regular practitioners. The climax was attained 
in the hands of the Marchioness of Brinvilliers, who 
was at length convicted and burned for her crimes, 
|| and a check was thus given to the diabolical practice. 
But the recollection of these events had great influence 
in exciting a panic during Castaing’s trial, lest there 
should be a possibility of administering poison in a 
way not to be detected by appearances after death; 
and there certainly was great reason to fear that if 
Castaing should be acquitted on the ground that no 
trace of poison had been found, similar attempts might 
become frequent where an object was to be gained. 

There was one other element in Castaing’s defence 
which must not be omitted. Like Palmer, he could 
play the good fellow at times, and several witnesses 
came forward to testify to his benevolence. He had 
gratuitously attended patients in poor circumstances, 
and had even refused money when offered to him by 
persons of limited means. This may seem anomalous 
when contrasted with his conduct towards the brothers 
Ballet ; but it would appear to be the nature of those 
reckless minds, which, while despising small gains, 
grasp at mighty advantages without admitting the least 
scruple of conscience. They must have prey worthy of 
their colossal appetites. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the jury retired to 
consider their verdict, and returned in two hours, de- 
claring Castaing not guilty of the murder of Hippolyte 
Ballet, but guilty of having, along with Auguste, 
destroyed Hippolyte’s will; and also of having, by 
means of poisonous substances, caused the death of 
Auguste. In France, as in Scotland, a majority of the 
|| jury is sufficient to pass the verdict; and in this case 
seven were for the verdict given, and five for acquittal. 
Possibly this plan may occasionally be adopted by 
those who have an aversion to capital punishments, in 
order to give the prisoner the benefit of an apparent 
doubt, when they cannot plead extenuating circum- 
stances. The judges, however, of the whole court 
declared their unanimous approval of the verdict, and 
thus the prisoner’s doom was sealed. 

Dr Castaing, who while his victim was receiving the 
jast rites of the church, had interrupted the officiating 
priest with his vociferous responses and appeals to his 
Maker, now renewed his boisterous devotion with a 
vehemence which, on an audience already intensely 
excited, and at midnight, did not fail of its intended 
effect. Having been asked if he had anything to say 
why sentence of death should not be carried into effect, 
he exclaimed: ‘ No, Monsieur le President, I will meet 
my fate, unhappy that I am, and plunged by the cir- 
cumstances of which I am the victim, into the tomb— 
I am accused 


of having basely assassinated them. Oh! if there be 
a Providence, if there be in living man a divine spark, 
that divine spark, be it what it may, shall go to meet 
again Auguste and Hippolyte Ballet!’ Here he 
paused, overcome by emotion. Then, after a shor 
time, pointing to the crucifix which was suspend 
over the bench, he resumed: ‘These are no vain dec- 
lamations—I ask nothing from any human being—I 
appeal to the divine! I call on death, and I will 
march with joy to the scaffold! Yes, I know I shall, 
because my conscience does not reproach me— because 
it will not accuse me, even when I feel’ Here 
he pressed his hands about his neck, expressing thus 
his allusion to the guillotine. 

His advocate, M. Roussel, wept while the prisoner 
affectionately held his hands, desiring him to embrace 
for him his old father and mother, his two brothers, and 
his little daughter. Then turning to the audience, he 
exclaimed: ‘ You young men who have assisted at my 
trial, you will be present at my execution: my firm- 
ness will not then fail me. A prompt death is the only 
favour I ask. I would blush to implore clemency.’ 
These ejaculations were interrupted by the return of the 
judges, who had retired to prepare the terms of the sen- 
tence, and the culprit was formally condemned to death. 

Castaing, however, made the ordinary appeal to the 
Cour de Cassassion, by which he gained only the fortnight 
required by the forms of the court. He had calculated, 
and not without some reason, that his displays of reli- 
gious fervour would operate in his favour. At that 
time, Louis XVIII. was approaching his end, and the 
heir-apparent to the throne was under the influence of 
the Jesuits. The judges and magistrates also were 
chosen from among the professedly devout; and at a 
time when the bulk of the nation were avowedly 
sceptical, Castaing played a skilful part for his own 
interest when he acted the religious hypocrite. So 
confidently had he reckoned on the success of the 
plan, that when, on the morning of his execution, a 
communication was made to him that he must prepare 
to die, he received the message with an air of incredu- 
lity. It is more than probable, however, that, in the 
event of his expectations being disappointed, he had 
meditated suicide, for a quantity of virulent poison 
was discovered on his person, and removed. Castaing’s 
next step, after receiving this notice, was to write a 
long letter to his wife, couched in such terms as to 
lead the authorities, to whose inspection he knew it 
would be submitted, to suppose that he was in the 
constant habit of conversing with his family on reli- 
gious topics, and that their minds were absorbed in 
the consideration of these subjects. No doubt, he 
had calculated on the effect of this letter; for when 
told again, in the course of the day, that he was to be 
executed two hours before the usual time, he gave way 
to bitter complaints that he should be deprived of these 
two hours of existence. ‘This arrangement, however, 
was rendered necessary, because the crowds who had 
gathered to witness the execution were so dense, and 
the excitement so great, that the authorities were 
apprehensive of serious accident if the execution were 
deferred till the usual time. They therefore appointed 
two o'clock, instead of the fatal quatre heures of le 
dernier jour d'un condazané. 

When the last order came to prepare for death, he 
saw that his calculations had failed, and with the final 
extinction of hope, his firmness entirely forsook him. 
His physical strength seemed paralysed, and his mind 
sunk into such a state of stupor as to render him 
incapable of receiving one word of that support and 
consolation he had before so shamefully desecrated. 
When led out to execution, his lethargy was such that 
his head fell from side to side according to the motion 
of the cart on which he sat. Being roused at the foot 
of the scaffold, he seemed to recover consciousness for 
a moment, threw himself on his knees, and uttered a 
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short prayer; then relapsing into his state of partial 
insensibility, he was carried on to the platform, and, 
without a struggle, endured the penalty his crimes had 
brought upon him. 


OUR NATIONAL STUDY. 


Most of our readers, we presume, are acquainted with 
the fact, that within the precincts of London there has 
long been established a fine national collection of 
curiosities, gathered from every quarter of the globe, 
and illustrative of the manners and customs of various 
races at almost every period of the world’s history— 
together with galleries of works of art and cabinets of 
scientific specimens ; and that this national collection 
is called the British Museum. It is likewise well 
known that, in connection with this Museum, there 
exists an extensive and valuable library, and also 
a spacious public hall, in which antiquaries, archi- 
tects, artists, clergymen of various denominations, 
intelligent members of the newspaper press, students 
in anatomy, chemistry, botany, geography, &c., philo- 
sophers, and authors, congregate for the purposes of 
study. Several of these, grown gray in the service of 
literature, have punctually frequented this sanctum 
for the last twenty or thirty years, and from their 
devoted constancy and venerable bearing, seem to have 
become, to the eye of fancy, the genii of the place. 

Were we inclined to give wings to our imagination, 
and pry into the career of those who have pored day 
by day for so many years over dusky volumes a 
musty manuscripts, we might inquire how have they 
lived on? what have been their thoughts? with what 
hopes, what aspirations, did they first take their seats ? 
with what feelings do they now resume them? We 
might be still further impertinent enough to ask, 
what has been the result of so many years’ study, the 
exercise of so much patience, the toil of such infinite 
research ?—what has been the reward of so much, let us 
hope, labour of love? But we won't. Suffice it to 
know, that it would be difficult to find an institution 
that has really been more useful in advancing the 
general knowledge of the country than this reading- 
room. In it have been forged many of those valuable 
works which have shed information throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, either in the shape of 
ponderous tomes for the learned, or brief but lucid 
treatises and articles for the unlearned, which reach 
them by means of magazines and other more frequent 
periodical journals. 

A venerable place, then, is this hall, or rather double 
hall, for, in fact, it consists of two large rooms, leading 
the one into the other. Around its lofty walls, libraries 


are ranged filled with works of a referential character | he made 


—such as grammars, dictionaries, encyclopedias, bio- 
graphies, geographies, annuals, reviews, magazines, &c. 
These cases are all open, and the reader has immediate 
access to them, thereby avoiding the tedious delay of 
a formal application, such as is necessary to obtain 
a work from the other departments of the library. 
About twenty feet from the ground, an iron balcony 
or gallery runs round the room, enabling the attend- 
ants to reach any work that may be required from 
the shelves above, which line the walls almost to the 
cornice. Occupying two lengths and a half of the 
lesser hall, are to be found the huge folio official 
catalogues of printed books, manuscripts, maps, news- 
papers, pamphlets, &c., contained in the library, and to 
which the reader must apply to ascertain the position 
of the volume or volumes he wants in the building. 
This is done by means of letters and figures, somewhat 
enigmatically disposed on the margin of the catalogues, 
which he transfers to a printed form he finds on the table. 

It is not our intention to dwell further on these 


two rooms, as they will be soon replaced by a magnifi- 


however, be as well to premise, that the increase in the 
number of visits to the reading-room of the British 
Museum for the purposes of study and research, has 
been so rapid within the last forty years, that suc- 
cessive enlargements have barely kept pace with the 
demand for more room. By the different returns 
which have been made to parliament, we find that in 
1810 there were 1950 visits paid to it; in 1820, the 
number rose to 8820; in 1830, to 31,200; in 1840, to 
67,542; and in 1850, to no less than 78,533, or more 
than 76,000 above the number who attended in 1810; 
giving a daily average of 260 visitors. So widely has 
the desire of knowledge been extended within the last 
half-century, so powerfully has education stimulated 
the mind in its pursuit of information, and made it 
ahungered for more food! 

The reading-room, as we have said, is too small to 
accommodate the increased number of its daily visitors. 
There was also another reason, equally imperative, 
which necessitated the extension of the library. When 
the present building, the work of Sir Robert Smirke, 


portion allotted to the department of printed books 
would not hold more than about 20,000 volumes, 
whereas more than this number flowed in annually. 
There was no time for hesitation; space must be 
provided for future accumulations; and an additional 
room was erected at the north-west end of the building. 
New works, however, were still in. This 
was a tide with no ebb; and the question was omin- 
ously asked: ‘ What was one room among so many 
volumes?’ The present relief could only be tempor- 
ary, for a few years at the utmost. Another library 
was consequently thrown up on the east side of the 
Royal Library, and now occupied all the available 
space, so that further extension was impossible—yet 


made, and various plans drawn up. At length it was 
mooted that a new and se edifice should be 


parate 
erected in the centre of Russell Square: but then the |, 


expense! Would government sanction the purchase 
of the pleasure-ground of that fine quadrangle of 
or parliament be willing to grant sums sufli- 
cient to satisfy the proprietors? besides, the cost of 
rearing a complete building had to be considered. The 
more it was considered, the less feasible it seemed. 

In the May of 1852, however, M. Panizzi, the ever 
spirited and enterprising guardian of the interests of 
the library, and now its energetic chief, represented 
to the trustees the serious consequences of allowing the 
books to accumulate without shelf-room, and how fatal 
delay must be. He did more. At the same time that 


expense, would secure ample provision for the influx of 
books for the next fifty years—in fact, give accom- 
modation to more than a million of volumes. 
then, they were relieved from their difficulties. 

The British Museum, as most of our readers are pro- 
bably aware, is a large quadrangular building enclosing 
a spacious court; the plan proposed by M. Panizzi was 
to convert the area of this court into a vast hall, which 
might be.appropriated, not only to the accumulation 
of books, but also to the service of readers. The 
advantages of this scheme were at once manifest. It 
involved the purchase of no new ground; and as the 
works of construction, whatever they might be, would 
be absolutely out of sight, it spared the necessity of 
any expense in external ornamentation. The project 
was accepted, and designs for carrying out the idea 
were supplied by Mr Sydney Smirke. It is true that 
some antiquaries had previously talked of covering this 
court over with a glazed roof, and depositing in it 
those enormous monuments of Assyrian and Egypti 


cent hall, the particular object of our notice. It may, 


architecture, for which, it was feared 


was nearly completed, it was discovered that the | 


more room must be had. The worthy trustees put |) 
their heads together, and various propositions were | 


these serious representations, he submitted a |, 
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sufficient space would not be found in the ordinary 
galleries. Still, we should be grateful to M. Panizzi 
that he proposed, and was the means of having carried 
into execution, a plan which must eventually prove of 
the highest utility to the advancement of literature 
and civilisation. 

The entrance to the present reading-room of the 
Museum is from a street behind the building uniting 
Russell and Bedford Squares. At the end of a back- 
lane, the student arrives at a low narrow door, 
through which he enters a gloomy subterranean 
passage, vaulted over with massive arches. At the 
further end of this dimly lighted passage he finds 
another doorway, and then a mean kitchen-like stair- 
case. Up this flight, the learning, the genius, the intel- 
ligence of Great Britain and the world has to mount, 
to reach the vast reservoirs of knowledge contained 


within these walls. Happily, under the new plan, he 
will not have to submit to this indignity. The doors of 
the grand entrance will be thrown open, and he will 
enter through the beautiful portico facing Great Russell 
Street, and by the spacious vestibule, which is the 
admiration of all visitors. A short corridor leads to 
the great hall. On either side of this corridor are 
|| ranged chambers, cloak-rooms, and lavatories, where 
| the students may wash and adonise themselves ; since 
i now, as in the days of Molitre, there are some geniuses 
| who cannot compose their thoughts until they have 
composed their perfumed locks, nor brace up their 
| minds to study until they have seen that neither 
|| their coat nor their brow exhibits a wrinkle. At the 
| end of this passage, we come upon the vast vaulted 
|| dome-roofed hall, which rises around and above—to 
|| compare great things with small—like the interior of 
! a colossal egg-shell. It is indeed a national study. 
There the mind may dedicate itself to the solemnity 
| of learning in the quiet and solitude almost of the 
| cloister. ‘The vastness of the space around invites the 
] spirit of the student to reflection. No place is better 
fitted for study, in our opinion, than a spacious hall. 
|| In low chambers, the ceiling seems to press down upon 
|| and crush the intellect. In lofty vaulted galleries, 
|| the mind has room to shake its aérial pinions, to soar 
] upwards, and so escape from the narrow and the material. 
But we must not forget that we have undertaken a 
|| description of this vast hall for the edification of our 
| readers. There are two ways of describing a building 
| either externally or internally: the one is scientifically, 
l as it would strike the judgment of the architect or 
| engineer; the other is pictorially, as it would strike the 
| taste of the artist or poet. We shall scarcely venture 
| Upon the first, though it were as well that the reader 
| should know something of dimensions, shape, and 
capabilities. 
} 
| 


The new reading-room, then, is a circular apartment 
140 feet in diameter, 440 feet in circumference, and 
106 feet in height, lighted by twenty windows at the 
springing of the dome, and by a glazed aperture in the 
apex forty feet across. Allowing upwards of four feet 
for each reader, the hall is capable of accommodating 
336 persons. The contents of air within this room 
are about 1,250,000 cubic feet; and we are promised 
that this ample volume will be constantly and gradu- 
ally renewed, summer and winter, by an approved 
system of ventilation. But who can put faith in 
scientific ventilation? Are not its failures manifold ? 
Is not the ventilation of the present reading-room 
allowed to be almost insupportable; and what of the 
houses of parliament? Let us live, however, in hope. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor’s imagination 
on entering, as we have already suggested, is the 
nobility of space before and above him. When he 
recovers a little from his surprise, he looks around, 
and beholds the lofty walls lined with richly bound 
volumes—a picture and a treasure in themselves. He 


looking iron balconies or galleries, traced round tl 
room like a belt of filigree-work. Above these splendic 
libraries, double-arched windows sweep round th 
circle, giving both light and lightness to the hall 
Inwoven, too, into the general design, he descries a 
series of statues, placed between each window, so as 
to give the idea of support to the ascending dome, 
which springs from this level. It is the vast concave 
roof, we should observe, which gives its peculiar feature 
to the building. Only one, the dome of the Pantheon, 
surpasses it in size, and none in beauty. The dome of 
St Peter’s at Rome, and therefore that of St Paul’s in 
London, are considerably less. We cannot fail to be 
struck with the elegant proportions, as the various 
sections of the inclining ceiling diminish upwards 
towards the glazed aperture, the crown-work of the 
room, and long to see them filled with symmetrical 
decorations and appropriate frescoes. It was originally 
intended, according to the model shewn in the Paris 
Exposition last year, to adorn the panels of these 
compartments with artistic designs. But government 
has proved too economical. Only L.5000 was granted 
for the decorations, which will barely be sufficient to 
paint the panels a light blue—the colour, we believe, 
intended, as a set-off against the gilding, which is 
being thickly laid on. Had the windows, however, 
been stained with rich and suitable patterns, of such 
weight of colour as would have thrown into the room 
a ‘dim religious light,’ and prevented the panes above 
from looking like holes through the dome; and had 
the rich yet subdued colours been carried along the 
panels by means of suitable frescoes, on subjects 
connected with literature, art, or history, the British 
public, insinuates an advocate for a superior style 
of decoration, would have possessed an apartment 
worthy of the important purposes to which it is to be 
devoted, and at the same time have been the means of 
encouraging and advancing the arts in this country. 
We must now revert a little to the specific and 
superior accommodations afforded to visitors by the 
new reading-room. We have already stated that 
this magnificent’hall is 440 feet in circumference. In 
the centre is a raised platform or pavilion, where the 
superintendent will sit. Around this pavilion two 
concentric ranges of table-cases are erected for holding 
the catalogues of printed books, manuscripts, music, 
engravings, &c., belonging to the institution. Some 
idea of this collection and its annual enlargement may 
be formed from the fact, that the supplementary cata- 
logue for September 1850 to April 1853, has grown from 
150 to 305 folio volumes. All students will hail the 
arrangement of the catalogues so near the superintend- 
ent as a great boon, since at present these volumes 
being placed at the further end of the second room, he 
has to tramp backwards and forwards the length of 
the two halls, much to his own annoyance at hearing 
the measured tread of his step, and the annoyance of 
the readers, roused from their devotions or reveries 
by the harsh beat of the foot. From these cases, the 
tables or desks of the visitors radiate like the ribs of a 
fan, a small segment of the circle only being partitioned 
off, to give access to the attendants in going to and from 
the library, and for the temporary deposit of books in 
transitu. The sides of the room, the reader is aware, 
will be lined with books of more immediate and general 
demand. The central hall, however, will but form the 
nucleus of the new library. All the open space between 
the present building and the old—that is, the comple- 
ment between the circle and the square—will be con- 
verted into wrought-iron fire-proof galleries, three 
stories high, capable, together with the shelves of the 
reading-room, of accommodating a million volumes, or 
nearly twice as many as are in the library at present. 
Computing, then, the accumulation of works at 20,000 
volumes annually, the ascertained average, it will take 


raises his eyes, and sees three tiers of delicate, airy- 


fifty years to fill 


up the vacant space. Thus two 
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shonerations may hope to remain at rest unvexed by 
inne demand for room, room. 
wi But before that period has elapsed, may we not hope 
bm see libraries, large, extensive, valuable libraries, 
~2stablished in every part of the kingdom, and open 
freely to all comers? Is it not a relic of barbarism 
that the doors of this magnificent hall are not acces- 
sible to any man at any moment? Much advance 
may be looked forward to in this respect. Would it 
not be a noble inauguration of the new reading-room, 
which, it is intended, shall take place in May next, to 
throw it open to all, without the tedious and disgraceful 
formula of a regular application and testimonials of 
respectability? Why should the trustees of the insti- 
tution suspect every man to be a rogue, adhering to an 
old degrading proverb? On the continent, there is not 
| this necessity. There is no seeking permission. ‘The 
| right of every citizen to avail himself of the advantages 
of the public libraries is recognised, and there is no 
barrier to his walking in at once, calling for the work 
he wants, and sitting down to study. Let us hope 
that the conduct of other civilised nations may in this 
respect be imitated by the trustees of our National 
Library, and that, on the opening of the new room, 
steps may be taken to do away with the practice now 
prevailing, of the visitor shewing a ticket on entering. 


AUTUMN AND SPRING. 
1. 
AN AUTUMNAL VOICE. 
To-nient! to-night! it must be donc : 
No respite can I gain. 
1 said I would be patient, but 
My best resolves are vain, 
So torturing is agony, 
So passionate is pain. 
And ever gnawing at my life 
A hungry purpose seems ; 
Oh! Heaven forbid that should be true 
Which haunts me in my dreams! 
The very spring seems mocking me 
With gladness in its gleams. 
I think of the old parsonage, 
All beautifully gay 
With lilaes and Jaburnums, 
And angel-shining May ; 
But here my toil and misery 
Make midnight of the day— 
A darkness deeper than the night, 
For in a noonday sky 
There are no tender little stars, 
No better prospects nigh. 
The cruel pain is back again : 
O God, if I should die! 
I am not ready yet for death; 
I am as young as she 
For whom my weary work to-night 
A fairy robe shall be: 
The life so beautiful to her, 
Is just as dear to me. 


Her lover she will see to-night— 
Ah love, how sweet a fate! 

Ah me! how many murdering months 
We two may have to wait: 

And who is there to comfort him 
If he should come too late ? 


But I will not yield life up yet, 
I hold it as a right; 

My eyes are weakened, but I know 
His smile will give them light : 

My cheeks that are so pallid now, 
His kisses will make bright. 


The little heart beat strong again, 
And flew the fingers slight. 


I, 
A SPRING VOICE. 

The bridal dress is finished now ; 

It must go home to-night— 
The lovely Jady said it must : 

Perhaps, ere morning light, 
The robes that I shall wear wil! be 

More exquisitely bright. 


I think that long ago she told 
Her age was just my own; 

It seems to me that latterly 
She must have younger grown, 

For smiles were on her rosy lips, 
And laughter in her tone, 


As on her garland bright she gazed 
(The last that I shall weave), 

And took it home to shew to him 
On this their wedding-eve. 

To-night, without a look or line, 


My \over 1 must leave. || 


Strange that I do not sorrow more! 
1 feel so tame and old— 
How strange to think without a thrill 
Of rest so still and cold! 
I quite forget to wonder when 
Or how he will be told. 
My soul is steeped in apathy ; 
My tears have ceased to start ; 
Can Heaven itself vitality 
To such a death impart ? 
Is any merey anywhere ? 
1 know not—lI depart! 
Slight fingers rested heavily 


Upon a silent heart. M. | 
| 


ORIGIN OF THE RUSSELLS. 


The family of Russell, which has occupied so conspi- 
cuous a position in the history of our country, derives its | 
name and origin from the littie hamlet of Rosel, situated | 


about eight miles from Caen in Normandy. The old curé 


of Rosel, in turning over the musty archives of his parish, | 


found frequent mention of the family of Rosellius, as 
being possessed of great estates in the neighbourhood ; 
and by dint of searching the registers, traced down the | 
family till it assumed the name of Russell, who having 


settled in England, acquired great wealth and rank in that | 


country. Now it happened that the parish had dwindled | 
down into a little hamlet, and the church was out of repair. 
Our good curé, therefore, indited a letter containing much 


complimentary and supplicatory matter, and addressing | 
it to ‘Milord Russell, London, awaited the event with | 


patience. Not many weeks elapsed before the ietter 
came to Lord John Russell’s hands, who requested Lord 


Clarendon to cause inquiries to be made. The Earl of | 
Clarendon placed the matter in the hands of P. Barrow, || 
Esq., the vice-consul of Caen; and he not only confirmed || 
the curé’s story, but obtained much corroborative testi- | 


mony connected with the family of Russell. The Duke | 
of Bedford, on the petition being presented to him, 


immediately gave orders for a handsome bell to be made | 
for the church; and when Mr Barrow had informed his | 
Grace that the parish was too poor to afford to pay for 
the carriage of it from England, and that the bell-tower | 
required repairing, the Duke defrayed every expense of | 


transit, and requested Mr Barrow to have the tower 
repaired, and the bell hung, entirely free of expense to the 
euré or the parish. It was a happy day in Rosel when 
the first sounds of the Duke's bell were heard. With the 
consul’s assistance, a village-féte was held; the bell was 
blessed, and rang forth its mellow tones; and many a 
prayer and blessing from old and young were offered on 
behalf of the Lord of Rosel. 
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